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The Notebook ends its fifth year with this issue. Increasing 
interest in the Notebook is indicative of .a growing interest in a 
rational, R and D approach to program and staff improvement exem- 
plified by the competency-based approach- espoused by the Notebook. 
The Editorial Board recognizes the improved quality of reports, 
articles, and editorials as an indication of a developing strength 
in capability. The editorial in this issue by Bob ' Krathwohl , Syra- 
cuse, is an example of the sensible attitude toward the competency- 
based work, and the report by Gaston Pol, San Antonio, is an example 
of a sound R and D effort. 

The Interest Group of NCPEA has pn important role in the August 
conference at Knoxville't Tennessee. The Notebook supports the 
Interest Group and a report by Dave Erlandson, Queen's College, 
appears in this issue. 
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EVALUATION OF PRINCIPALS: A COMPETENCY-BASED 
METHODOLOGY W I TH COf^^UN 1 TY PART I. C 1 PAT I ON 

Gaston Pol, Edgewood School District, San Antonio 

1. INTRODUCTION . ' * , 

^ cr.v.^r.\ Plan fF=;p^ a federal proiect under the auspices of the 
Nati^^!"~ t re'of'ESucatio^/isl^erat^d In the "gewood Independent School 
otslHct ot San Antonio, Texas. Edgewood is a core-cty district and the fourth 
n^resfin the state. It serves a n-.inority student population of 23,000 90 per 
cent Mexican American, 6 per-cent Black and 4 per-cent Anglo. 

The ESP Plan of Education advocates educational change and innovation imple- 
^ntl t oug variety of programs and with the direct P-ticipa ,on o : 
n Teachers as agents of educational change, b) parents as co-fac. 1 itators and 
c) principals as instructional and c| imate leaders. 

The evaluation of the project is conducted by an organizational unit cal led 
"LevH I •■ One of the concerns of this department is ^5=°™+='" ' ' • ^J*' ' = 
r L ;i«.r!Ls the utilization of a new methodology in the assessment of 
article ''"'^' ^^/.^'"^I'lh'ee years Level 1 has conducted a regular program 
orrv^u^Jon'^^ 'pHn^tpIlI irt^: tour elementary schools and two secondary 
schools of ESP. 

2. RATIONALE 

The purpose c" personnel evaluation should; be to 9f ^p^^^^J^^^Tji!" 
based on^h^e,uired competence t^/^t^j as' n 'c^Sp^tln:!:"" 

lirt^^L^r^ro" ^be" ; se b "he Incum^en™ 3) provide feedback for the . 
Seg 'on™ r!ice educational programs that will improve competence and 
4rirovide opportunities for role clarification and role definition. 

Where the intention is to assess the performance of +*^V''Firsr;olDetence 
•!-^^^g;:!HBH! f ;H:'role c.,\ specified position ( the pri n^^al|rupil^,^ 

oT^TM^T ency make a competent person. These areas of competence are further 
• s b V 0 elements as "components of competence" which are f ^ ° 

purposes M the instrumentation, by statements which ''"Sgest the kind and degree 
. Jf prof iciency that a person must possess to perform a specific task or function. 
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Second in a school organization, the principal and a wide group of individ- 
uals have definite views concerning his behavior in the performance of his role. 
T^ese views may be termed " role expectations" which J. W. Getzels defmes in 
these terms- "A role has certai'h normative obligations and respons i b i I i . les, 
wMch may be termed 'role expectations,' and when the role incumbent puts these 
obHgations and responsibilities into effect, he is said to be performing h.s 
role" (Getzels, 1958). ^ 

. Therefore, in this assessment of principals two theories are being utilized: 
Competence Theory and Role Theory. The first theory emphasizes the person while. 
t!>p second emphasizes the position. Both theories support each other and are 
interdependent when they are used, as the theoretical frame of reference in the 
evaluation of the person in terms of his performance. 

Based on this theoretical frame of reference, the evaluation of ESP prin- 
cipals requires information that enables individuals to: 

I Identify the crucial areas and componei^<t;s of competence that are neces- 
sary for each principal in order to adeqb^tely perform his tasks. 

2. Design and implement in-servi.ce educat iona [programs, based on a needs 
assessment approach. 

3 Identify the areas of conoruence shown as a result of the similar role 
expectations expressed both by the principal and by his subord ■ notes 
and superordinates. 

4., Identify the areas of role conflict where perceptions and expectations 
appear to be in direct contradiction. 

5 Facilitate role clarification and role defini-f^on for ali principals 

■ by providing feedback to them and those suborc rates or superordinates 
that have either false role expectations or corflicting role expecta- 
tions. 

6 Provide reliable information about the expected areas of competence 
required to successfully perform the role of the principal in each _ ■ 
school and, therefore, facilitate fhc. process of selecting and appoint- 
ing new principa Is. 

3. methodology ' 

A unilateral staff evaluation by the Central Office personnel (superinten- 
dents) would only alienate principals and continue to give a bad connotation to 
?he term o "evaluation" since this type of assessment is seen as the k.nd that 
is onU used to hire or fire people. The new methodology provides for more than 
unllaterial staff evaluation by Central Office personnel (super inte.idents) . 
Teachers and parents have a close and direct relationship with the principal 
and their perceptions are important in terms of a fair assessment. Self- 
evaluation has proven to be a reliable procedure and principals contribute 
with their own perceptions in the assessment of their performance. As a 
result Level I determined that data would be collected from persons familiar 
wi?h or involved in the role of the principal. In other words, the approach 
adopteS by Level I took into consideration the input coming fromwhat was defined 
jn ESP as the "educational community" (pStrons, superordinates, incumbents and 
subordinates). t 
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The methodology has two major parts: instrumentation and a needs assess- 
ment mode I . ^ • . 
3.1 INSTRUMENTATION ■ » ■ 

The instrument name^d Principal's Competence Identification Questionnaire 
(PCIQ) was developed and^va I idated by the director of Level ^_^d has been 
utilized in var ious. stud ies. 

Because need is defined as the gap between what happens in reality and what 
ideally should occur, the PC!^ consists of two forms: The Ideal form and "i-he 
Real form, "it is assumed that these forms- obtain both the expectations and per- 
^iFions of members of the ESP educational community regard i ng . what 'deaHy 
should occur (expectations) and what happens in reality (perceptions). The dif- 
ference between these two sets of responses reveal needs. 

Each assessment form contains 60 items (both in English and Spanish) that ■ 
are thought of as statements of proficiency that descr ibe components of com- 
petence. These 60 items are distributed into 12 categories that correspond to 
12 areas of competence related to the role of the pr i nc i pa I shi p . 

Responses to the statements are in the form of an inverted summative, 
Likert-type scale, ranging from five (5) to one (I). In the Ideal form the 
scale is related to the "degree of importance" from "very important 5) to 
"not important" (I). In the Real form, the scale is related to the level 
of performance" from the "very well" (5) to "very poor" (I). 

3.2 THF NFFns ASSES SMENT MODEL 

The Needs Assessment Model used was conceptua I i zed, developed and tested 
at the University of Utah by Gaston Pol and Larrie E. Gale (Pol and Gale, 
1973). 

The Model referred to as the Quadrant Assessment Model (QAM) compares the 
Ideal and Real sets of expectations-perceptions of the sample. The values of 
the rating scales are converted to T scores, for both forms of the instrument 
■for statistical valid comparison purposes. Using the obtained T scores the 
expectations and perceptions are ranked in sequential order, from the highest 
to the -lowest level of importance (Ideal Form ) and from the highest to the 
lowest I eve! 'of performan c e (Real Form ), and four variables are generated. 
These variables are: Hiqh Ideal expectations, Low Ideal expectations. High 
Real perceptions and Low Real perceptions. This is done by using the 50 1 
scores (the natural mean) as the dividing point, such that those scores above 
50 were. called "high" and those scores falling below the mean were termed 
"Low". These var iables then' are organized in the following sets of combina- 
tions' High Ideal - Low Real and Low Ideal - High R eal. High Ideal - High 
Real. Lov/ Ideal - Low'Ri^il . These sets of combinations make up the Quadrant 
Assessment Model (see figure on page 7). 
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3.3 THE QUADRANT RELATIONSHIPS 

Comparisons are intended to identify the more crucial areas of competence 
and align them with educational program needs (pre-serv.ce and '""f;"^'"'- 
These comparisons reveal the existence of relationships or the lack of the same 
'■ and can be interpreted as follows.: 

> u-.nH IHP .nl - High Real Quadrant : Statements generated by this quadrant 
'indicate t^at the components of competence described are important and 
highly expected. At the same time, it means that these components of 
competence are possessed by the principals and perceived as being practiced 
at a satisfactory level of performance'. 

Hinh Ideal - Low Real Qu adrant : This quadrant is called the "needs quadrant" 
because it generates statements that are an important pqrt of,, the competence 
of the princtpak However, they are perceived as inadequately performed or 
not possessed by the principals. 

Low I deal - High R eal Quadrant : Statements generated in this quadrant 
indicate that the components of competence are of low importance. At T^e 
same time, it means that these components of competence are possessed Dy 
the principals and are perceived as being over-performed. 

Low Idpal - Lo w Real Quadrant : Statementsjn this quadrant Indicate that 
thr^H^ponents of competei-ce described are of I i ttl e^ importance and are 
not .over" performed; thus are practiced at a low level infrequently, if at 
all .'t = • 
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4. INSTRUMENT ADM I N I 5TRAT ION AND DATA COLLECTION 

Utilization of this methodology was negotiated V?^ith ail ESP principals. It 
should be noted that the data collection was the result of voluntary acceptance 
on part of the principals and not an administrative decision or an imposition 
by Level i or the Central Office, 

4.1 TARGET GROUPS 

For the evaluations conducted in 1974, 1975 and 1976, it was decided 
that the target groups were the total population of teachers working in 
the ESP schools, the six principals, the director of ESP and the two 
associate superintendents of elementary and secondary education. 

Parents started to participate in this assessment in I975» For 
exploratory reasons, the first year the sample of parents was small. In 
- 1976, the size of the parent sample was larger and it is intended to 
increase for the next yearly evaluation (see Table I below).. 
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4.2 I NSTRUMENT ADM I N I STRAT I ON . f : 

Both forms of -the instrument were administered to teachers, ptlncLp/is 
and superintendents personally in 1975 by the' di rector of Level I in accor- " 
dance with a predetermined schedule. Site coord i'nators and principals 
were instructed to administer the instrument to parents in each school. Jn 
the case of the superintendents, since they were evaluating the six dif- \ 
ferent principals, they responded to the questionnaire in the s'xsets of 
answer sheers—every set corresponding to each principal. The principals 
responded to the questionnaire in terms oftheir self-perceptions about 
their performance and thdi'r role predispositions. ^ 

All target groups were asked first to respond to the Real form of _th^ 
questionnaire. No time limits were established. When the. teachers and X. 
-principals finished responding on the Real form and the corresponding answer 
sheets vyere collected, they were asked to respond to the Ideal form. 

Superintendents were given the instrument and answer sheets and asked 
to respond at their convenience but following the pre-established order of 
responding first to the Real form and then to the Ideal form. In the case 
of the Ideal form, it was discussed with the superintendents that each : 
school Is a peculiar social organization with its own characteristics" and 
needs Therefore, it was understood that their responses to the Ideal form 
could' vary, from school to school without establishing one set or expecta- 
tions for all schools. , 

9 

4.3 DATA TABULATION STEPS AND PROCESSING 

' The processing of data was arranged with the computer center at Trinity 
University,. San. Antonio, Texas. Two computer programs-were. uti I ized, the 
0AM comp uter proqram 'desi gned, deve loped, and tested by Pol and Gale in 1973 
and the P MATCH program conceived by Pol. The first program generates the 
data' for the four' quadrants of the QAM and- the P MATCH program identifies 
. degrees of consensus and role conflicts. 

The specific sequence of operations is followed by the computer: 

1. The data is tabulated in a simple frequency count, calculating per cent 
of total sample responding, mean and standard deviation figures. 

2. To facilitate i nterpretat ion , and comparison of the data from the two 
Instrument forms, corresponding figures from the forms are printed 
next to each other. 

3. A weighted raw scdre is also computed for eaco Item for both instru- 
ments (using the frequency times the corresponding weight on the 5 to I 
sea 1 8 . 

4. ■ From the distributJon of the weighted raw scores, means and standard 

deviations are computed for each instrument and T-scores are then 
derived for each .litem. 
5 ■ The T-scores are then used to rank the items. The T-scores are used 
'<?' because they are influenced by two critical measures, the mean or . 
Index of importance and performance and the standa rd deviation or Index 
of consensus . 

-' . 8 ■ 
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6 Once the Items and categories of the two instruments are ranked, tests 

are calculated comparing a higher rank item or category with its neXgh- 
i bors to see if it is defensibly dissimilar. 

7. The T-score ranks of. the items and categories for the two forms of the 
* Instrument provide the four variables needed for the. Quadrant Assessment 
Model (High, Low, Ideal, Real). "H?Qh" -is defined as those items an6_ 
categories with T-score equal to or greater than the mean , (The mean 
of a T-^core is always 50 by definition.) "Low" is--d efined as those 
■ {tems categories with T-scores less than the mean . Of course, the 
. two fc/rms of the instrument provi.de the other two variables or dimen- 
sions!. Ideal and Real. c ■■ / 
The items and categories are next listed u/ider'the quadrants of the . 
Quadrant Assessment M.del . This is done by instr^ucting the computer 
to identify those iter.is and categories common to ;the variab I es bei ng 
/ compared. . ( 

9. Once identified by quadrants, the items and categories are ranked. 
This is done by combining the T-scores into one absolute ranking 
figure and by arranging them in a .descend ing order. The 'combined 
T-score is- found by weighing the Ideal T-score by two,- the Real 
T-score by one and dividing the result by three. 
' 10. All the data tabulation procedures are done 'by school ar/^ for each 
referent group separately. v - ♦ . 

II. A procedure for taking an overall correlation for the ranking of the 
referent groups is a I so emp loyed . The statistical test is called 
the Kendall's Coefficient of Concordance, W. 

12 Because it is necessary to observe the degree of consensus between 
• ' the various referent groups, an additional program (P MATCH) has been 

added/ This matrix-format program lists the items by quadrants select- 
ing the items among the referent groups by two I eve Is. of consensus: 
relative and absolute consensus. ' , 

13 An additional subroutine was added to the P MATCH program to identify 
the areas of ^role conflict based on the conflicting role expectations 
between subordinates and .superordi nates and the role predispositions 

' • of princ ipa 1 s. , 

5. DATA ANALYSIS ' ' • 

'Data collected is analyzed both quantitatively and qualitatively. For this 
purpose composite tables, including the referent groups, are elaborated for 
each school . ' ° 

The values of the rating scales are converted to T-scores, for both forms 
of the instrument for statistical valid comparison purposes. Using the-obtained 
T-scores, the expectations and perceptions are ranked in sequential order, from 
the highest to the lowest level of importance (Ideal Form) and from the highest 
to the lowest level of performance (Real Form) and four variables are generated'. 
These- variables are: High Ideal expectations. Low Ideal expectations. High Real 
perceptions and Low Real perceptions. This is done by using the 50 T-scores 
(the natural mean) as the dividing/point, such that those scores about 50 were 
called "high" and those scores fa I ling ,be low the mean were termed "low". These 
variables then are organized in the following sets of combinations: ' High Ideal - 
Low keal; High Ideai - High Real. These sets of combinations make up the Quadrant 
Assessment Model.. ' ,, . 
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5.1 OUANTI.TATIVE ANALYSIS " - . 

The Irii t ia l.,.quant itat ive analysis is done based on the' number of Items 
that have been listed in each quadrant by each target group. A combined 
table identifying each of the six schools has been constructed- (See Table 2). 
• The analysis'is reported/'in an organized manner by quadrants and schoo^. • 
Showing the tendencies, d i f ferences 'and changes between target groups, ^ 
across schools and.^by years. 

5.2 OUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF. THE GENERATED DATA r ^ ^ 

• * 

Tables of combined ranking lists of the statements, of -'competence (items 
of the instrument) are produced for 1 he' assessment of each princrpal.. These 
cofPbinetl tables compare the ranking lists of the statements of 'competence 
which in turn reveal the expecfat ions-perceptions of the major target groups. 
From these tables it can be determined how each target group has been able 
to express its expectations about the role of the principal of a particular 
school and its perceptions of his level of performance. The statements 
describing competence are distributed in ^he four quadrants and are ranked 
in order using T-scores. In the tables, the item number appears- fol lowed • 
by a letter corresponding to one of the 12 major categor i es i nto which the * 
instrument is di^vided. This table-format facilitates the qualitative analysi 
of each pri^ncipal by comparing the listings of items and by identifying the 
locations of specific ilems under each of the three target groiips and by the 
four quadrants'' of the model. ' . ■' ^ 

The reader will find it convenient to keep in mind that the^ two upper. , 
quadrants (High Ideal - High Real and High Ideal - Low Real) generate lists 
of items that are considered important and" neqessary "for the successful 
functioning of the principal- The left upper quadrant (High Ideal - High • 
Real) lists statements of competence -perceived by t.h'e respondents . to be 
well performed at an expecteo leyel ot proficiency-. Therefore, this quadrant 
is important tnd can bemused to identify needs which in turn can be trans- 
lated into in-iervice etiucation program design. Through different compari- 
sons it is poss.ble to design in-service education programs for all the 
principals in the ESP project. The I lasting "of statements in the two lower„ 
quadrants are of lesser importance compared with areas of competence appear- 
ing in the higher quadrants. Thi's provides a process of designating priori^ 
ties whereby the components of competence J i sted in .the higher quadrants 
are more necessary—more cruc ia I to successful performance, by the principals. 

Tables are developed for analysis. Each table is constructed to assess 
the competence of the principal of each ESP school. I n th i s art ic I e on I y ^ 
one table is to be presented for purposes of illustration. Table 3 describes 
the items generated by the QAM for one of the ESP schools and provides infor- 
mation for the years 1974 and 1975. In reporting the findings, a detailed 
written analysis is elaborated for'each principal and is included in the 
yearly report. 

6. ROLE CONFLICT IDENTIFICATION 

Based on the data generated by trr.> QAM^: consi der ing especia I I y the data pro- 
vided- by the role incumbent (principaDy th^ superord i nates (assistant superin- 
tondonts) and the. subord i nates (teachers). It is possible to i dent i fy those . 
areas of competence where conflicting perceptions regarding their importance 
or adequacy of performance existed among and between the different referent 
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Table 3 • 

'combine Compared Ranking List? of Items For One • 
School Principal. (Only two right quadrants of the Moc 
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groups. The P MATCH computer program ident*ifies the Items that show confUct 
of expectations. 

This identification of role conflict is done for each school, and tables 
are constructed which reveal conflict of expectations between superord i nates 
and subordinates. Secondly, otlner tables show the predisposition of the prin- 
cipals as opposed to the role expectations of their superord i nates and sub- 
ordinates. Therefore, two types of tables are produced for each school so 
they can util^ize for role identification, clarification and definition (See 
Tables 4 and 5. 

7. AREAS OF COMPETENCE IDENTIFIED FOR IMPROVEMENT (IN-SERVICE ASSISTANCE) 

Information based on the tobies entitled "Combined Compared Ranking Lists 
of Items" developed for each school can be ut i I i zed for the design of three 
types of In-service educational programs: 

1. A general in-service program for all principals, without distinction 
of level, based on the listing of items generated by the QAM in the 

* need quadrant that are common both for elementery. and secondary prin- 

cipals, \ 

2. A general in-service program for all principals by each level, ele- 
mentary and secondary, based also on the listings of items generated 
by the QAM in the need quadrant for each level. 

3. Individual in-service programs for each principal which take into 
account the peculiarities and needs of each school, based on the 
listings of item's generated by the QAM for each school that are not 
included in the listings for each level. 

8. PROCESS O F FEEDBA CK 

Evaluation /is an on-going process and cannot end with the collection of 
information and its analysis and interpretation. Rather, it should continue 
as o cycle in which the next indispensable step is to provide feedback to 
those that have the need of that information f or^ the purpose of adequate 
decision-making and problem-solving. 

Since Level I, in evaluating the competence of ESP principals, has utilized 
the in-put of four . referent groups, feedback should be provided to these same 
groups. The feedback pr9cess h^s to provide opportunities for a dialogue 
between teachers and principals, principals and superintendents, superintendents 
and teachers and principals and parents. 

The data collected, processed and analyzed is based on perceptions on how 
the principal is performing his role and on expectations on how he should 
perform it. , 

When an individual holds a set of expectations with regard to the behavior 
of an incumbent of a position, he evaluates the Incumbent's behavior against 
wha;t he feels it should be. Similarly, he views his own behavior against 
what he feels it should be. Similarly, he views his position. Unfortunately, 
no matter how clear and accurate the perception of one's own role might be. 
It is difficult to perceive others' expectations. The principal may perceive 
It. Therefore, there is a need for a dialogue between the principal and his 



Table 4 

Conflicting Role Expectati_gns_ Between Subordinates 

and 

Superordi nates of the Principal and Vice Versa 



Teachers (High) 
vs 

Superintendents (Low) 



1974 



3 
6 

10 
42 
53 
56 
60 



1975 



1 
6 
7 
9 

10 
32 
34 
42 



1976 



1* 
2* 
3* 
6* 
10* 
16* 
32 



Superintendents (High) 
vs 

Teachers (Low) 



1974 



2 
4 

13 
23 
34 



1975 



2 
11 
13 
17 
T8 
48 
50 
54 



1976 



4 

7* 

35 

42* 

48* 



♦Includes Parents 



Table 5 

Conflicting Role Predispositions as Opposed 

to 

Role Expectations and Vice Versa 



ERIC 



Principals (High) 



vs 



Superi ntendents & Teachers (.Low) 



Superintendents & Teachers (High) 
vs 

Principals (Low) 
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teachers, parents and superintendents in order to clarify the perceptions held 
by each referent groups. 

The feedback is established for these purposes^ 

1. For the principal to become aware of the way both his subordinates tand 
parents perceive him performing his role. 

2. For the principal to have a cleu.r idea of the expectations his teachers 
and parents hold about his role. 

3. For the principal to analyze his own predispositions in view of the 
expectations and perceptions that the other referent groups have. 

4. For the principal to be able to identify the areas where he nG,jds to 
improve and change. 

5. For the superintendents to become aware of the statements describing 
competence that are perceived as having low importance and which are 
not being performed, so these perceptions can help in changing the Job 
description of the pr incipa I ship. 

6. For the superintendents to clarify the areas of role conflict and pro- 
vide opportunities for reducing or solving them. 

7. For the supei i ntendents to count with reliable information about the 
cc Tipetence required to successfully perform the role of principal In 
each school and facilitate the process of select irig and appointing new 
principals. 

8. For the teachers ond parents to have a better understanding of the role 
of ;he princi^.dl and opportunities for changing their perceptions and 
expectations based on new information and a dialogue with the prin- 
cipals and superintendents. 

9. For the director of Staff Development to become aware of the needs and 
problems related to the pr i nc i pa I sh ip in ESP schools and to design in- 
service edu'jational programs that will improve the level of competence 
of the ESP pr-incfpals and that are based on a needs assessment approach. 

9. CONCLUSIONS 

1. The techniques and methodology utilized in this approach to the assess- 
ment of principals have proven to be nonthreateni ng to the role incum- 
bent as well as to the subordinates. The methodology helps the role 
Incumbent (in this case the principal) to become aware of perceptions 
and role expectations of both his superord inates and subordinates and 
his patrons and compare these with his own predispositions and aspira- 
tions. 

2. Schools are social organizations exposed to both internal and external 
forces that continuously change and reshape their organizational 
structure. Therefore^ role expectations also change and It becomes 
necessary to be aware of those changes and assess them so new areas or 
components of competence can be identified, developed and redefined 
for role incumbents. Because this* is a dynamic process, role defini- 
tions cannot remain the same for a long period of time. 

3. Since each school is a unique social organization with its own pecu- 
liarities, needs and characteristics, role descriptions for the prln- 
clpalship have fo^tstke-^rrrVS^'ac^urif these considerations. Although 
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a groat number of components or elements of competence will be common 
to all principals, variations will exist in Ihe functions of the corres- 
ponding level (elementary and secondary) and those pecu I iarit ies, needs 
and characteristics of each school . 

The QAM has proven to be capable of measuring these differences and of 
identifying those areas of competence wh;ch are common for all prin- 
cipals, for principals of a specific level (primary or secondary) and 
for each individual principal. This identification is based Mpon the 
intention to construct different in-service educational programs: a 
general program, a special program for each level and a personalized 
program for each principal. The QAM, by assessing these differences, 
can provide enough information to screen and select the principal that ' 
* possesses the capabilities, skills, knowledge and judgment (adequate 
competence) for performing his role successfully in a specific school. 

4. There is more congruence in terms of role expectations between super- 
ordinates (superintendents) and subordinates (teachers) or the prin- 
cipal than between the role i ncumbent .and the other referent groups. 

5. Where parents were able to participate, they tend to be more critical 
than the other referent groups, listing more items in the need quadrant. 

Their perceptions, however, are consistent acr<Dss schools and appear^ ^ 

to be congruent with those e>.pressed -by teachers and super 

6. There is more congruence among the referent groups in terms of the 
"degree of importance" that they assign to the statements describing 
competence, than to the "level of performance" at which principals are 
doing their job. 

7. Teachers tend to have higher perceptions in regard to the competence of 
the principals than the other referent groups. However, in the second 
and third years they are more - ■ leal than the first year. 

8. Perceptions regarded as being important have not changed too much fro^.i 
the first year to the second year. A large number of the items listed 
In 1974 in the two upper quadrants (High Ideal - High Real and High 
deal - Low Real) have remained in )975 and 1976 in the two upper 
quadrants. A number of transfers have occurred between the two upper 
quadrants moving J tems in both directions. Few items have moved from 
the upper quadrants to the lower quadrants and vice versa. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. This methodology that does not tend to threaten administrators and allows 

both the superord i nates, subordinates and parents to participate In the 
professional assessment of the principal should be fostered In the entire 
district. 

2. Both upper quadrants. High Ideal - High Real and High Ideal -.Low Real, 
provide an adequate basis for the district for the definition of the 
role of the pr Incipalship in general terms. At the same time, these 

two quadrants clarify the specific characteristics of individual schools, 
and, consequently, identify the required areas of competence that a 
principal appointed to these schools should have or should develop In 
order to successfully perform his role. Therefore, based on this infor- 
mation the district can develop job descriptions for the pr incipa I ship 
of each school . 
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The methodology identified the needed areas and components of compe- 
tence for each school and indicates that by having a defined under- 
standing of the required competence and role expectations for the 
principalship, recruiting and assigning of 'new principals to ESP 
schools could be done through a previous administration of the instru- - 
ment to the candidates finding out if thei r -se I f-expectat ions rind pre- 
dispositions n)atch with the role expectations of the other referent 
groups. 

A well-planned process of feedback for each school should be followed 
in order to accomplish two main purposes: first, role clarification 
and second, identification of needs for se I f- improvement. ^ In the 
first case, the superintendent should discuss with the principals^ 
and the teachers those areas where role conflict has been identified 
and facilitate a compromise between principals, teachers and Central 
Office staff in order to help the principal perform hfs role without 
opposing pressures. In thecase of the second purpose, feedback 
sessions should allow principals to discover their weaknesses and 
strengths and have an understanding of the areas of competence that 
they need to improve. 

The project should rfevelop^a plan -for the professional improvement of 
the ESP" principal s7 based on the identified needed areas and components 
of competence. Such a plan could include the following In-service 
Educational Programs: 

1. A general program designed to satisfy the needs of all principals 
without distinction of level or school. 

2. A special! program for principals of elementary and secondary schools. 

3. A personalized program designed to satisfy the individual needs of 
each principal that are not included in the other two programs. 

The recommended In-service Educationa I Programs can be implemented 
using a variety of alternative services and utilizing different human 
resources. » \ ' 

These programs could bo done using the following approaches: 

1. Round-tables in which principals could discuss their problems, share 
their alternative solutions and have the advice of EISD Superin- . 
tendents. 

2. Courses organized by ESP utilizing competency-based materials 
already available in the market. 

3. Courses organized by ESP contracting professional services. 

4. Courses organized by ESP in cooperation with institutions of 
higher education as a result of negotiated agreements. 

5. Regular courses offered by institutions of higher education that 
will cope with the identified needs of ESP principals. 
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